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ts way down and flows in a steep ravine. The Yangtze itself has
/orn a valley a thousand feet below the level of the sandstones
if the basin and cuts through the cross-ridges of limestone in
. series of magnificent gorges. The Yangtze flows from west-
outh-west to east-north-east near the southern border of the
>asin ; flowing in from the north are the tributaries which
Ive rise to the four main valleys in the red sandstone plateau.
The name Szechwan actually means ' Four streams'. From
vest to east there are:
(a) The Min Valley. The Min is regarded by the Chinese
as the true upper course of the Yangtze. Though much
shorter than the other head-stream (the Kinsha Kiang),
it usually has as large a volume of water and is of use as
a navigable waterway, which the Kinsha is not. The
two unite at Sui-fu. The Chengtu Plain, in the upper
part of the Min Valley, will be mentioned later*
(6) The Chung Kiang (or Central River) Valley.
(c)  The Fu Kiang Valley, and
(d)  The Kailing Valley.    The two latter unite a few dozen
miles above their junction with the Yangtze at Chung-
king.
These four great north and south valleys comprise the richest
agricultural land of the Province of the Four Streams.
The whole of the Red Basin, with the exception of the Chengtu
Plain, is thus divided up into deep ravines and high ridges.
But it is well watered, the rocks almost dripping with moisture,
md the hill-sides have been terraced from base to summit.
The farmers produce a varied succession of crops : rice, wheat,
maize, beans, sugar, hemp and tobacco. Oranges are widely
grown, whilst silk is one of the leading products of the region.
The well-known ' T'ung yon,1 or Dryandra oil, comes from this
area. In the words of Little * : ' The climate of the Red Basin
is warm and damj\; there is practically no winter, frost and snow
being unknown except on the hill-tops, their place being taken
by drizzling rains : thus the country is always green and never
without crops ; no sooner is one crop ready for reaping than
another is seen sprouting in the intervening furrows/ But the
sun appears so seldom that, according to a local proverb, the
dogs bark when the sun shines. The rains in summer are heavy
and continuous and landslips are frequent, the terraced hill-sides
being stripped of their soil, which has then to be carefully replaced
by the untiring farmers. Five and six crops a year are rendered
possible by the use of cesspool manure from the many populous
towns.
* The Far East (Oxford, 1905).